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recognizes the difficulties and warns us against a cheap and easy ideal- 
ism that heals the wounds of nature too lightly. But does he recog- 
nize them sufficiently ? And is he sufficiently sympathetic to those 
philosophers who, being unable to see how all the elements of our 
world are connected with a single principle, have acknowledged the 
recalcitrant element, such as ' matter ' or ' evil, ' as a fact, and so con- 
tented themselves with a relative dualism, or at least with a philosophy 
admittedly incomplete ? It is hard, indeed, to see that the principle 
of unity he so strenuously upholds really meets the difficulties, and 
especially that it meets the problem of religion. For granting that 
all forms of our consciousness are, as he maintains, bound up with the 
idea of an all-comprehending whole and a principle of its unity, unless 
it can be shown that this principle is good and righteous, it fails 
signally of its purpose. On the other hand, religion would very well 
persist if philosophy were obliged to admit dualism, but could show a 
principle in the world eternally at war with evil and intrinsically 
strong enough to overcome it, or at least capable of infusing strength 
into our efforts to do so. No doubt a spiritual monism would be 
better. But the mere assertion of the one concrete idea is not 
enough ; it must be shown. Otherwise it remains a postulate of 
faith, only as good for religion as any other postulate that meets its 
practical needs, and not one whit more satisfying to the intellect. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

The Ethics of Naturalism : A Criticism. By W. R. Sorley. 
Second edition, revised. Edinburgh and London, William Black- 
wood and Sons, 1904. — pp. xiv, 338. 

Recent Tendencies in Ethics. Three Lectures to Clergy given at 
Cambridge. By the same author. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1904. — pp. vi, 139. 

The first edition of The Ethics of Naturalism was published in 1885 
being based upon the author's course of lectures as Shaw Fellow in the 
University of Edinburgh in the preceding year. Professor Sorley has 
taken advantage of the present opportunity, not only to revise the 
work throughout and to add references to the recent literature of the 
subject, but also to make certain substantial additions to its scope. 
" The chief purpose of the work," he tells us in the Preface, is "to 
arrive at an exact estimate of the ethical significance of the theory of 
evolution. . . . We must ask whether the factors of biological evolu- 
tion are adequate to the explanation of moral development. A still 
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more important question than this is raised in the application of evolu- 
tion to ethics. In strictness, the theory of evolution is simply an ex- 
planation of an order of sequent facts or processes. It is purely histor- 
ical. We might know all that there is to be known about the origin 
and growth of moral institutions and ideas, and yet be unable to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil or to set up a standard for right con- 
duct. And this is the fundamental problem of ethics. The question 
which it has to answer is not a question of history at all, but of worth 
or goodness. In attempting to deal with this question, evolution has 
been pressed into alliance with the more general theory which is now 
known as Naturalism. In alliance with Naturalism it professes to be a 
complete philosophy, and has made a special claim to have revolution- 
ized ethics and set that science on a new basis. It has been my 
purpose, accordingly, to examine this claim, and to discuss the ethical 
bearings of Naturalism, both in its earlier forms, before evolution came 
to its aid, and in its later and more impressive developments. The 
book is called a ' criticism ' ; but it is the criticism of a theory rather 
than of writers ; and an effort has been made to overlook no aspect of 
the theory which may appear to have ethical significance. ' ' 

Distinguishing the possible alternative solutions of the ethical 
problem as Realism or Naturalism and Idealism or Spiritualism, 
Mr. Sorley thus characterizes the former. "The theory now com- 
monly called Naturalism may be said to occupy the position and 
to carry on the traditions of the theory of Materialism which, in its 
strict meaning, is no longer prominent in philosophical controversy. 
Naturalism, as the theory is held to-day, does not assert that mate- 
rial atoms and their motion constitute the sole reality. As regards 
ultimate reality it professes that it has nothing to say ; it deals with 
phenomena only. But, in its interpretion both of the world and of 
man, it carries on the opposition to Idealism. The completest ac- 
count of the world as a whole which is possible is held to be the 
description of it in physical terms ; the spiritual factor in reality is 
held to be dependent, if not illusory. And the explanation given 
of man's life is similar. The psychology now associated with Natu- 
ralism is essentially the same as that which Democritus in the ancient 
world and Hobbes in the modern set forth as a suitable outwork of 
their materialistic theory of reality." And the one theory, like the 
other, is either individualistic or historical, the individualistic being 
the earlier, the historical the later and contemporary version of the 
theory. " On the basis of Naturalism, we may either look upon man 
as an individual distinct from other individuals, as was done by Epicurus 
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and Hobbes and the materialists of the eighteenth century, or we may 
consider the race as itself an organism, apart from which the individual 
is unintelligible, and look upon human nature as having become what 
it now is through a long process of interaction between organism and 
environment, in which social as well as psychical and physical factors 
have influenced the result. This is the view to the elaboration of which 
Comte and Darwin and Spencer have in different ways contributed. ' ' 
The book is accordingly divided into two parts, dealing respectively 
with "The Individualistic Theory " and " The Theory of Evolution. " 
The latter is the longer, and, it will be generally considered, the more 
important. The former deals, in two chapters, with the hedonistic 
theory, first in its egoistic and then in its utilitarian form, and is de- 
voted to a discussion, on lines now familiar, of psychological hed- 
onism and its ethical consequences. The author then passes, in 
Chapters IV and V, to the consideration of the non-hedonistic, but 
still preevolutionary, form of the naturalistic theory represented by 
the school of Shaftesbury, which he characterizes as, like the egoistic, 
"subjective naturalism," and that represented by those who, like 
Butler himself, Adam Smith, and Rousseau, waver between the Stoic 
or idealistic and a properly ' naturalistic ' interpretation of ' Nature. ' 
As regards the former tendency, "it may be thought that the consti- 
tution of man contains in itself a means of distinguishing the moral 
value of its various elements, or of the actions to which they lead, and 
thus furnishing a moral standard or end for conduct. This purpose 
seems to have been to some extent, though not quite clearly, kept in 
view by the writers who, in the eighteenth century, contended against 
the selfish theory of action set forth by Hobbes. They attempted to 
show that selfishness was not the only, nor even the most prominent, 
principle of action ; and, from the system of diverse principles which 
they found implanted in human nature, they endeavored to work out 
a theory of conduct." The leader of this school of thought was 
Shaftesbury, whose position is here restated in view of the fresh light 
thrown upon it by the recent publication of the Philosophical Reg- 
imen. " Virtue, he holds, is natural and consists in living accord- 
ing to nature ; but ' nature ' is not for him what it is for the 
' naturalists ' ; it is the ' order and appointment of supreme reason. ' 
Besides this ' moral sense ' or ' sense of right and wrong, ' however, 
there is another principle in human nature upon which ethics is based, 
namely, ' natural affection,' whose object is ' the good of the public,' 
as distinguished from self-affections, ' which lead only to the good of 
the private, ' and from ' unnatural ' affections which lead to no good 
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at all." The difficulty of showing the harmony of these diverse ten- 
dencies in human nature led Shaftesbury, and still more his succes- 
sors, Hutcheson, and Butler, " to revert to empirical arguments in 
order to demonstrate the harmony of virtue and interest, and to prove 
to the individual that his own happiness consists in the exercise of the 
social affections." "It is therefore not difficult to understand the 
judgment of Schleiermacher that ' the English school of Shaftesbury, 
with all their talk about virtue, are really given up to pleasure.' " 
The criticism is strictly, however, as Mr. Sorley remarks, unjust, 
since it neglects the teleological element so prominent in the school, 
and especially in Shaftesbury and Butler. " On the whole," he con- 
cludes, "it would appear that the psychological ethics worked out by 
Shaftesbury and his followers occupies an insecure position between 
the view discussed in the two preceding chapters and that which sees 
in the spiritual nature of man something more than a reaction to sense- 
presentation, and assigns to reason a function in the formation of 
objects of desire. ' ' 

In the chapter on "Nature as the Moral Standard," Mr. Sorley 
proceeds to take account of " the way in which, independently of the 
doctrine of evolution, the course of nature has been appealed to as the 
standard of morality," or what he calls " objective Naturalism " in its 
preevolutionary form. In the course of a very interesting and illu- 
minating discussion, he traces the various forms of a Naturalism like that 
attributed by Plato to the Sophists in Hobbes, Butler, Rousseau, and 
Adam Smith. He has already found in Butler a prominent idealistic 
element ; but " it is when the appeal is made to nature as contrasted 
with spirit, or to instinct as against reason, that the influence of a dif- 
ferent view, allied to ' naturalism,' may be traced. The old contrast 
between ' nature ' and ' convention ' easily passes into an opposition 
between the natural and the reflective. ' ' The double sense of ' Na- 
ture ' is especially interesting in the case of Adam Smith, who holds 
that man ' is by nature directed to correct, in some measure, that dis- 
tribution of things which she herself would otherwise have made.' 
This doctrine of the antithetic relation of morality to nature is reaf- 
firmed in Mill's statement that ' nearly every respectable attribute of 
humanity is the result not of instinct, but of a victory over instinct, ' 
and that ' Nature is a scheme to be amended, not imitated, by man. ' 
" And, for similar reasons, Huxley contended ' that the ethical 
progress of society depends, not on imitating the cosmic process, still 
less in running away from it, but in combating it. ' " 

On rereading, after twenty years, the discussion of the ethical sig- 
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nificance of " the Theory of Evolution," one feels, as the author must 
have felt in rewriting it, how greatly the ethical interest of the theory 
has waned in the interval. The first edition of the Data of Ethics was 
published in 1879, and, as Professor Albee points out {History of Eng- 
lish Utilitarianism, p. 269), "the extreme claims for Evolutional 
Ethics" made in that work "are considerably diminished before the 
completion of the Principles of Ethics" (in 1893). Still we must be 
grateful for the care with which the argument has been revised and 
brought up to date. The ambiguity of the phrase ' ethics of evolu- 
tion ' is first insisted upon. " When reference is made to the ' ethics 
of evolution,' no more is sometimes meant — though a great deal 
more should be meant — than an historical account of the growth of 
moral ideas and customs, which may provide (as Sir L. Stephen ex- 
pressed it) ' a new armoury wherewith to encounter certain plausible 
objections of the so-called Intuitionists. ' This, however, would only 
affect the ethical psychology of an opposed school. The profounder 
question still remains, What bearing has the theory of evolution, or its 
historical psychology and sociology, on the nature of the ethical end, 
or on the standard for distinguishing right and wrong in conduct ? 
The answer to this question would be the ' reconstruction ' and 
' deeper change' which Stephen held to be necessary. It is the am- 
biguity of the subject — or rather its two-fold range — which has 
made the application of evolution to ethics look so obvious, and 
made a discussion of the easier question frequently do duty for a solu- 
tion of the more difficult." 

Another important distinction, which, according to the author, is 
often overlooked, is the distinction between natural and purposive 
selection. "Each step in development involves a modification which 
has to be accounted for not by natural selection, but by laws of varia- 
tion, And in human life varieties of conduct and of social forms are 
to a large extent the result of known causes : they are due to intelligi- 
gent purpose, in which the end is foreseen and means are deliberately 
adapted to it. The end which nature might blindly achieve by exter- 
minating unfit varieties is aimed at directly, and brought about — 
when intelligent purpose is most successful — without any help from 
the operation of natural selection. In the realm of intelligence 
natural selection is replaced by puposive." It is true that this purpo- 
sive factor emerges gradually, but this is "no ground whatever for 
the assumption that it can be either reduced to, or accounted for 
by non-purposive forces." In the new section devoted to the sub- 
ject, Mr. Sorley adopts Dr. Ward's term ' Subjective Selection ' to 
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characterize this principle. "An example of subjective selection in 
animals is the principle of sexual selection on which Darwin laid stress 
as a factor in development. But it is when subjective selection is 
guided by intelligent foresight, as it is in man, that its importance is 
fully shown; for then it becomes able to anticipate the selective 
process which would otherwise be worked out by nature, and to avoid 
the method of destruction which the latter entails. ' ' 

Still a third factor in evolution must, however, be recognized, 
namely, what Mr. Sorley calls 'Social Selection.' This principle 
"sifts the results of subjective selection from the point of view not of 
the individual, but of the system which he has entered. . . . By it the 
individuals who can adapt themselves are adopted and rewarded, 
while the others are passed by or suppressed. On the individual this 
is apt to operate with something of the externality and relentlessness 
of natural selection. And yet the nature of its operation is different ; 
it does not merely exterminate the unfit, it actively selects and pro- 
motes the welfare of the fit ; for, however imperfect it may be, the 
methods of the social system reflect the intelligence, and the organized 
intelligence, of the community. ' ' 

It is unnecessary to follow the author into the details of his close 
examination of the so-called 'ethics of evolution,' as the argument 
remains essentially the same as in the first edition of the work, which 
has long since taken its place in the literature of the subject. All that 
I have attempted to do on the present occasion is to call attention to 
those additions and restatements by which Mr. Sorley has so greatly 
added, in the present edition, to the value of the original work, and 
to indicate to those who have not yet made its acquaintance the point 
of view and method of the discussion. 

The same qualities of careful and exact thought, of methodical 
arrangement, and of clear expression are found to characterize the 
volume entitled Recent Tendencies in Ethics, which consists of three 
lectures given to a summer meeting of clergy at Cambridge in 1903, 
and intended for those who, like the audience to which they were 
delivered, "may desire an account, in short compass and in popular 
form, of some leading features of the ethical thought of the present 
day. ' ' The popular form of the lectures has the advantage of stimu- 
lating the author to a more graphic, and, in the good sense, even 
rhetorical, style than that adopted, with equally good judgment, in 
the earlier and larger work. It would be difficult to improve upon 
the characterization of contemporary ethical thought in the first lec- 
ture or the statement of the bearing of the theory of evolution upon 
ethics in the second. 
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The characteristic difference between the ethical thought of the 
present day and that of the nineteenth century as a whole is, in Mr. 
Sorley's judgment, the removal of the limitation of scope which 
attached to the latter. "The controversies of the time centered 
almost exclusively round two questions : the question of the origin of 
moral ideas, and the question of the criterion of moral value." Both 
schools were agreed regarding the content of morality. " The Utili- 
tarians no more than the Intuitionists were opponents of the traditional 
— as we may call it — the Christian morality of modern civilization. 
. . . This limitation of the controversy tended to a precision and 
clearness in method which is often wanting in the ethical thought of 
the present day, disturbed as it is by new and more far-reaching 
problems. . . . We have no longer the same common basis of agree- 
ment to rely upon that our predecessors had a generation ago. There 
are many indications in recent literature that the suggestion is now 
made more readily than it was twenty or thirty years ago that the 
scale of moral values may have to be revised ; and it seems to me that 
the ethical controversies of the coming generation will not be restricted 
to academic opponents whose disputes concern nothing more than the 
origin of moral ideas and their ultimate criterion. Modern contro- 
versy will involve these questions, but it will go deeper and it will 
spread its results wider : it appears as if it would not hesitate to call 
in question the received code of morality, and to revise our standard 
of right and wrong. ' ' The new alternative is, in reality, between an 
altruistic and an egoistic interpretation of morality. "The Utilitarian 
writers of last century were of course conscious of this problem, con- 
scious that there was a possible discrepancy between egoistic conduct 
and altruistic conduct ; but they agreed to lay stress upon altruistic 
results as determining moral quality. Their tendency was to mini- 
mize the difference between the egoistic and the altruistic effects of 
action, and in so far as a difference had to be allowed to emphasize 
the importance of the claims of the community at large, that is, 
roughly speaking, to take the altruistic standpoint. Recent and more 
careful investigators have brought out more exactly the extent and 
significance of the divergence. In particular this was done with per- 
fect clearness and precision by the late Professor Sidgwick." The 
new tendency in contemporary thought, therefore, takes the form of 
an assertion of egoism as against Christian altruism. Its great repre- 
sentative is Nietzsche, who "in spite of all his extravagances — or, 
perhaps, because of them — is symptomatic of certain tendencies of 
the age." These tendencies are the result not so much of the influ- 
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ence of scientific or philosophical theory as of " the ideas and the 
triumphs, scientific and material, of the preceding generation." 
" Perhaps the greatest danger of the new social order is the growing 
materialization of the mental outlook. . . . This age like others — 
perhaps more than most — is strewn with the victims of the struggle. 
But it can also boast a product largely its own — the new race of vic- 
tors who have emerged triumphant, with wealth beyond the dreams 
of the avarice of the past generation. Their interests make them 
cosmopolitan ; they are unrestained by the traditional obligations of 
ancient lineage ; and the world seems to lie before them as something 
to be bought and sold. Neither they nor others have realized as yet 
the power which colossal wealth gives in modern conditions. And it 
remains to be seen whether the multimillionaire will claim to figure 
as Nietzsche's 'over-man,' spurning ordinary moral conventions, and 
will play the rdle, in future moral discourses, which the ethical dia- 
logues of Plato assign to the ' tyrant. ' ' ' 

In the second and third lectures Mr. Sorley investigates the claims 
of scientific and philosophic theory to throw light upon the ethical 
problem, taking up in turn the theory of Evolution and the theory of 
Idealism. The former discussion is a remarkably fresh and convinc- 
ing restatement of the views already developed at greater length in 
the Ethics of Naturalism. The author first distinguishes three differ- 
ent views, as held by the evolutionists themselves, regarding the 
ethical significance of evolution. " In the first place, there is the 
view of Darwin that natural selection is a criterion of moral fitness 
only up to a certain stage, and that the noblest part of man's morality 
is independent of this test ; in the second place, there is the view of 
Huxley that morality is entirely opposed to the cosmic process as 
ruled by natural selection ; and, in the third place, there is the view 
of Nietzsche that the principles of biological development (variation, 
that is to say, and natural selection) should be allowed free play so 
that, in the future as in the past, successful variations may be struck 
out by triumphant egoism." He then proceeds to account for these 
divergent interpretations of the ethical significance of evolution by 
distinguishing " three very different kinds of struggle or competition," 
to all of which indifferently the conception of evolution by natural 
selection is applied by evolutional moralists : ( 1 ) competition between 
individuals, resulting in the selection of the self-assertive qualities ; 
(2) competition between groups, favoring qualities implying self- 
restraint and even self-sacrifice on the part of the individual ; (3) 
competition between ideas and institutions, including habits and 
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customs. " These, then, are the three ways in which the competition 
in man's life and the selection between the competing factors is car- 
ried out. And sometimes I think one sees a tendency to suggest that 
this needs only to be stated, and that the whole question of the appli- 
cation of evolution to ethics is then settled. ' ' The most important 
distinction is, of course, between natural and intelligent or artificial 
selection. "The whole progress from animal to man and from sav- 
age to civilized man shows a gradual supersession of the principle of 
natural selection by a principle of subjective selection which steadily 
grows in purposiveness and in intelligence. ' ' The conclusion follows 
that " there is no good ground for taking the lower, the less developed, 
method of selection as our guide in preference to the higher and more 
developed. Surely we are not to take natural selection as the sole 
factor of ethical import because we see it at the crude beginnings of 
life on this earth, while the process of life itself in its higher ranges 
passes beyond natural selection." 

In the third lecture it is contended that, in spite of the special 
significance ascribed by Idealism to the moral and religious aspects of 
life, and in spite of the fact that the recent idealistic movement in 
England "was really started in the interest of moral ideals as well as 
of intellectual thoroughness," the result has been a failure, hardly less 
absolute than in the case of the theory of Evolution, to make any sub- 
stantial contribution to the solution of the ethical problem. This 
' ' bankruptcy of the system in the region of ethics, " is no less real in 
the case of Green than in that of Mr. Bradley ; the only difference is 
that the latter writer has explicitly drawn the negative inferences, so 
far as ethics is concerned, from his metaphysical theory. Mr. Bradley 
simply "re-states Green's doctrine with a difference which makes it 
at once more logical and less ethical." The argument is conducted 
with the same insight and skill as that in the preceding lecture, and 
the reader is led on irresistibly to the conclusion that, if ethics is to 
find a basis for its procedure, it must be elsewhere than in the theories 
either of naturalistic evolution or of idealism. The cardinal error 
common to both these systems is the assumption that " moral principles 
can be reached by the application of scientific generalizations or of 
the results of a metaphysical analysis which has started by overlooking 
the facts of the moral consciousness." " There is one thing which all 
reasoning about morality assumes and must assume; and that is 
morality itself. The moral concept — whether described as worth or 
as duty or as goodness — cannot be distilled out of any knowledge 
about the laws of existence or of occurrence. Nor will speculation 
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about the real conditions of experience yield it, unless adequate 
recognition be first of all given to the fact that the experience which 
is the subject-matter of philosophy is not merely a sensuous and think- 
ing, but also a moral, experience. ' ' 

James Seth. 
University of Edinburgh. 

Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy. By Norman Smith. Lon- 
don, Macmillan & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902. — 
pp. xiv, 276. 

This compact and closely reasoned volume is a real contribution to 
the history of modern philosophy. The author has studied the liter- 
ature of his subject in an unusually thorough manner, and has 
worked over the material thus gained in a very independent spirit. 
The size of the book is no indication of its scope or of the amount of 
research which it involves. After stating and criticising in detail the 
philosophy of Descartes, Mr. Smith proceeds to an examination of the 
Cartesian principles imbedded in the systems of Spinoza, Leibniz, 
Locke, and Berkeley. He then gives Hume's criticism of these 
principles, and finally contrasts the Cartesian philosophy with the 
Kantian point of view. Naturally, the results are presented in a 
very condensed way, and this renders it difficult to give an adequate 
survey of the ground covered. We shall content ourselves, therefore, 
with a statement of the general course of the argument. 

At the outset an important point is emphasized, namely, the lack of 
connection between the physics and the metaphysics of Descartes. 
" In a more adequate manner than even Galileo or Bacon, Descartes 
formulated the methods and defined the ideals of modern science. His 
metaphysical teaching, however, is perverted by principles wholly at 
variance with his own positive scientific views . . . and remains in 
essentials scholastic in conception" (pp. v, vi). Thus, in his meta- 
physics, he regards motion as a mode of matter, while in his physics he 
not only conceives the two as distinct in nature and origin, but an- 
ticipates modern science by viewing matter as the mere vehicle of 
motion. 

After making this preliminary observation, the author goes on to 
show that the form which Descartes' s philosophy assumed is condi- 
tioned by the fact that a new view of the self and of nature had grown 
up since the time of Aristotle. ' ' The soul, Aristotle teaches, realizes 
itself in and through the body. The material and the immaterial are 
two aspects involved in all natural existences and are separable only 



